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Car Smiling at Me? Schema Congruity as a Basis for 
Evaluating Anthropomorphized Products (December), 
468-479. 


The present research proposes schema congruity as a theoretical basis 
for examining the effectiveness and consequences of product anthro- 
pomorphism. Results of two studies suggest that the ability of con- 
sumers to anthropomorphize a product and their consequent evalu- 
ation of that product depend on the extent to which that product is 
endowed with characteristics congruent with the proposed human 
schema. Furthermore, consumers’ perception of the product as human 
mediates the influence of feature type on product evaluation. Results 
of a third study, however, show that the affective tag attached to the 
specific human schema moderates the evaluation but not the suc- 
cessful anthropomorphizing of the product. 
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the Consumption of Negative Feelings (October), 
283-300. 


How can the hedonistic assumption (i.e., people’s willingness to pur- 
sue pleasure and avoid pain) be reconciled with people choosing to 
expose themselves to experiences known to elicit negative feelings? 
We assess how (1) the intensity of the negative feelings, (2) positive 
feelings in the aftermath, and (3) the coactivation of positive and 
negative feelings contribute to our understanding of such behavior. 
In a series of four studies, consumers with either approach or avoid- 
ance tendencies (toward horror movies) were asked to report their 
positive and/or negative feelings either after (experiment 1) or while 
(experiments 2, 3A, and 3B) they were exposed to a horror movie. 
We demonstrate how a model incorporating coactivation principles 
and enriched with a protective frame moderator (via detachment) can 
provide a more parsimonious and viable description of the affective 
reactions that result from counterhedonic behavior. 
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(2008), Fact or Fiction: An Investigation of Empathy 
Differences in Response to Emotional Melodramatic 
Entertainment (February), 614-623. 


Three studies investigate the influence of empathy and the level of 
fictionality of short stories on consumers’ evaluations of emotional 
melodramatic entertainment. We find that high empathizers’ evalu- 
ations are more favorable when the story is low in fictionality (i.e., 
real) versus high. In contrast, low empathizers’ evaluations do not 
differ, regardless of the level of fictionality, except when these in- 
dividuals (i.e., males) are provided with an excuse to become involved 
in the story; in this case a story that is high (i.e., make-believe) as 
opposed to low in fictionality is evaluated more favorably. Finally, 


transportation (i.e., absorption into a narrative) with the story is found 
to both moderate and mediate the effects. 
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BERGER, Jonah and Chip HEATH (2007), Where Con- 
sumers Diverge from Others: Identity Signaling and 
Product Domains (August), 121-134. 


We propose that consumers often make choices that diverge from 
those of others to ensure that they effectively communicate desired 
identities. Consistent with this identity-signaling perspective, four 
studies illustrate that consumers are more likely to diverge from ma- 
jorities, or members of other social groups, in product domains that 
are seen as symbolic of identity (e.g., music or hairstyles, rather than 
backpacks or stereos). In identity domains, participants avoided op- 
tions preferred by majorities and abandoned preferences shared with 
majorities. The social group associated with a product influenced 
choice more in identity domains and when a given product was framed 
as identity relevant. People diverge, in part, to avoid communicating 
undesired identities. 
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and Supplement Marketing Affect a Healthy Lifestyle? 
(February), 713-726. 


This research investigates consumer reactions to the marketing of 
drugs and supplements and the consequences for a healthy lifestyle. 
A series of experiments provides evidence that drug marketing un- 
dermines intentions to engage in health-protective behaviors (i.e., a 
boomerang effect). The boomerang arises from two psychological 
mechanisms: (1) drugs reduce risk perceptions and perceived impor- 
tance of, and motivation to engage in, complementary health-protec- 
tive behaviors, and (2) drugs are associated with poor health that 
reduces self-efficacy and perceived ability to engage in complemen- 
tary health-protective behaviors. A combined intervention accom- 
panying a drug remedy that targets both motivation and ability mit- 
igates the drug boomerang on a healthy lifestyle. 
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2007) 
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SOOD, and Baler BILGIN (2007), On the Psychology 
of Loss Aversion: Possession, Valence, and Reversals 
of the Endowment Effect (October), 369-376. 


Loss aversion states that “losses loom larger than gains.” We consider 
two types of loss aversion defined by two interpretations of loss. A 
loss can be defined (1) in terms of valence or (2) in terms of pos- 
session. Correspondingly, valence loss aversion (VLA) entails greater 
sensitivity to negative (vs. positive) changes, and possession loss 
aversion (PLA) entails greater sensitivity to items leaving (vs. enter- 
ing) one’s possession. Both types of loss aversion imply an endow- 
ment effect for attractive items, but PLA implies a reversal of the 
endowment effect for unattractive items. Experimental results show 
endowment effect reversals consistent with PLA. 
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2007) 


BURSON, Katherine A. (2007), Consumer-Product Skill 


Matching: The Effects of Difficulty on Relative Self- 
Assessment and Choice (June), 104-110. 


Consumers infer their best product choice from comparative infor- 
mation about themselves and products (Prelec, Wernerfelt, and Zet- 
telmeyer). Though common, this “matching” process leads to unstable 
preferences when perceived product ranks change due to product array 
manipulations. This article proposes that another variable, task dif- 
ficulty, also leads to inconsistent choices through the matching pro- 
cess. Accuracy resulting from matching is also assessed by exploring 
domains where comparative standing is based on measurable, objec- 
tive skill. The present studies show that people rely heavily on their 
relative self-assessments in product choice, but these estimates are 
often inaccurate and thus lead to unintended and inconsistent choices. 
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asing Health Halos of Fast-Food Restaurant Health 
Claims: Lower Calorie Estimates and Higher Side-Dish 
Consumption Intentions (October), 301-314. 


Why is America a land of low-calorie food claims yet high-calorie 
food intake? Four studies show that people are more likely to un- 
derestimate the caloric content of main dishes and to choose higher- 
calorie side dishes, drinks, or desserts when fast-food restaurants 
claim io be healthy (e.g., Subway) compared to when they do not 
(e.g., McDonald’s). We also find that the effect of these health halos 
can be eliminated by simply asking people to consider whether the 
opposite of such health claims may be true. These studies help explain 
why the success of fast-food restaurants serving lower-calorie foods 
has not led to the expected reduction in total calorie intake and in 
obesity rates. They also suggest innovative strategies for consumers, 
marketers, and policy makers searching for ways to fight obesity. 
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ences in Materialism in Children and Adolescents (De- 
cember), 480—493. 


We examine age differences in materialism with children and ado- 
lescents 8-18 years old. In study 1, we find materialism increases 
from middle childhood to early adolescence and declines from early 
to late adolescence. Further, we find that age differences are mediated 
by changes in self-esteem occurring from middle childhood through 
adolescence. In study 2, we prime self-esteem to obtain further evi- 
dence of a causal link between self-esteem and materialism. As ex- 
pected, we find that inducing high self-esteem decreases expressions 
of materialism. Inducing high self-esteem reduces materialism among 
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disappear. 
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Two Plus Two Is Not Equal to Four: Errors in Processing 
Multiple Percentage Changes (October), 327-340. 


When evaluating the net impact of a series of percentage changes, 
we predict that consumers may employ a “whole number” compu- 
tational strategy that yields a systematic error in their calculation. We 
report on three studies conducted to examine this issue. In the first 
study we identify the computational error and demonstrate its con- 
sequences. In a second study, we identify several theoretically driven 
boundary conditions for the observed phenomenon. Finally we dem- 
onstrate in a real-world retail setting that, consistent with our premise, 
sequential percentage discounts generate more purchasers, sales, rev- 
enue, and profit than the economically equivalent single percentage 
discount. 
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tortion of Price Discount Perceptions: The Right Digit 
Effect (August), 162-173. 


We use four experiments to examine consumers’ processing of com- 
parative regular and sale price information in advertisements. Con- 
sistent with our hypothesized right digit effect, we find that, when 
consumers view regular and sale prices with identical left digits, they 
perceive larger price discounts when the right digits are “small” (i.e., 
less than 5) than when they are “large” (i.e., greater than 5). As a 
result, they may attribute greater value and increased purchase like- 
lihood to higher-priced, lower-discounted items. We examine alternate 
processing explanations for this right digit effect, as well as the mod- 
erating impact of price presentation format. 
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2007) 


COWLEY, Elizabeth (2007), How Enjoyable Was It? Re- 
membering an Affective Reaction to a Previous Con- 
sumption Experience (December), 494-505. 


Consumers use affective reactions from previous exposure to expe- 
riences in decision making. However, other affective reactions derived 
from postexperience information (i.e., advertising) may interfere with 
the retrieval of experience-based reactions. The results of three ex- 
periments show that when postexperience affective reactions interfere 
with the retrieval of an experience-based reaction, consumers use 
postexperience behavior as a proxy for their liking of the experience. 
The use of postexperience behavior occurs even when the behavior 
is nondiagnostic. The results also indicate that participants are not 
consciously aware of the interfering effect of postexperience affective 
reactions or of their reliance on postexperience behavior when con- 
structing memory. 


CRYDER, Cynthia E. see RICK, Scott I. (April 2008) 
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CUNHA, Marcus, Jr, Chris JANISZEWSKI, and Juliano 
LARAN (2008), Protection of Prior Learning in Complex 
Consumer Learning Environments (April), 850-864. 


As a product category evolves, consumers have the opportunity to 
learn a series of feature-benefit associations. Initially, consumers learn 
that some features predict a critical benefit, whereas other features 
do not. Subsequently, consumers have the opportunity to assess if 
previously predictive features, or novel features, predict new product 
benefits. Surprisingly, later learning is characterized by attenuated 
learning about previously predictive features relative to novel features. 
This tendency to ignore previously predictive features is consistent 
with a desire to protect prior learning. 
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variance in Cross-National Consumer Research Using 
a Hierarchical IRT Model (August,, 260-278. 


With the growing interest of consumer researchers to test measures 
and theories in an international context, the cross-national invariance 
of measurement instruments has become an important issue. At least 
two issues still need to be addressed. First, the ordinal nature of the 
rating scale is ignored. Second, when few or no items in the confir- 
matory factor analysis (CFA) exhibit metric and scalar invariance 
across all countries, comparison of results across countries is difficult. 
We solve these problems using a hierarchical IRT model. An empirical 
application is provided for susceptibility to normative influence, using 
a sample of 5,484 respondents from 11 countries on four continents. 
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W. STEWART (2007), Threats to Hope: Effects on Rea- 
soning about Product Information (August), 153-161. 


Three studies find that when individuals become less confident that 
what they yearn for is possible (i.e., when hope is threatened) they 
engage in motivated reasoning related to products that purport to 
enable goal attainment. Specifically, they (a) selectively search for 
information from a product-favorable information source, (b) regard 
this information as more credible, and (c) are less discriminating of 
low-credibility message arguments. They also (d) require more neg- 
ative information before they feel that they are able to evaluate a 
product’s effectiveness and (e) are more likely to judge the product 
as effective at helping them attain their goal. 
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Many consumer decisions are influenced by social interactions with 
other consumers. This research proposes that negative group infor- 
mation induces asymmetric effects on individual attitudes toward a 
product, depending on anticipated group interaction as a moderating 
variable. More specifically, negative group information is expected 
to induce more attitude change on consumers who hold positive at- 
titudes. However, an opposite pattern of results is predicted when 
consumers anticipate discussing their product attitude with a group. 
Namely, negative group information should stimulate more attitude 
change on consumers who hold negative attitudes. In two experiments, 
we show reliable support for this interaction between individual at- 
titude valence, group attitude valence, and anticipated group inter- 
action. We also provide evidence in support of the theoretically pre- 
dicted mechanism responsible for these effects. Implications for the 
emerging consumer literatures on valence asymmetry and anticipated 
group interaction are discussed. 
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2008) 
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(2007), An Examination of Different Explanations for 
the Mere Exposure Effect (June), 97-103. 


This article investigates two competing explanations of the mere ex- 
posure effect—the cognition-based perceptual fluency/misattribution 
theory (PF/M) and the affect-based hedonic fluency model 
(HFM)—under incidental exposure conditions. In two studies, the 
classical mere exposure effect is replicated in the context of banner 
advertising. The findings rule out the cognition-based PF/M and sug- 
gest that the spontaneous affective reaction resulting from perceptual 
fluency is a crucial link between fluency and evaluation. The studies 
provide strong evidence that the spontaneous affect infiuences eval- 
uative judgments through a more complex process, likely by coloring 
the interpretation of the fluency experience and the nature of resulting 
metacognitions relating fluency to liking. Theoretical and managerial 
implications of the findings are mentioned. 
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FISCHER, Eileen, Cele C. OTNES, and Linda TUNCAY 
(2007), Pursuing Parenthood: Integrating Cultural and 
Cognitive Perspectives on Persistent Goal Striving (De- 
cember), 425-440. 


This article argues that a fuller understanding of consumer persistence, 
or repeated attempts to achieve goals, is necessary and can be 
achieved by adopting an interdisciplinary perspective and integrating 
cultural and cognitive perspectives on consumer phenomena. Devel- 
oping insights by examining experiences of informants pursuing par- 
enthood using assisted reproductive technologies, we build on Ba- 
gozzi and Dholakia’s (1999) model of goal striving to explore how 
cultural discourses inform consumers’ cognitions. We analyze how 
both life-project framing discourses and culturally pervasive dis- 
courses affect consumers and demonstrate that a cultural perspective 
is a vital complement to cognitive models of persistence. 


FISHBACH, Ayelet see ZHANG, Ying (December 2007) 
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WILLIAMS (2007), License to Sin: The Liberating 
Role of Reporting Expectations (June), 22-31. 





This research examines the impact of asking intention questions about 
“vice behaviors,” or behaviors about which respondents simulta- 
neously hold both negative explicit and positive implicit attitudes. 
Asking questions about the likelihood of engaging in behaviors for 
which respondents maintain conflicting attitude structures appears to 
give respondents a “license to sin,” resulting in increased rates of 
behavior versus those of a control group not asked intention questions. 
However, when provided with defensive tools that highlight the neg- 
ative explicit component of their attitudes toward the behaviors, re- 
spondents are able to dampen the increase in behavior caused by the 
act of prediction. 


FOX, Jean-Paul see DE JONG, Martijn G. (August 2007) 
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GIESLER, Markus (2008), Conflict and Compromise: 


Drama in Marketplace Evolution (April), 739-753. 


How do markets change? Findings from a 7-year longitudinal pro- 
cessual investigation of consumer performances in the war on music 
downloading suggest that markets in the cultural creative sphere 
(those organizing the exchange of intellectual goods such as music, 
movies, software, and the written word) evolve through stages of 
perpetual structural instability. Each stage addresses an enduring cul- 
tural tension between countervailing utilitarian and possessive ideals. 
Grounded in anthropology and consumer behavior, | illustrate this 
historical dynamic through the process of marketplace drama, a four- 
fold sequence of performed conflict among opposing groups of con- 
sumers and producers. Implications for theorizing on market system 
dynamics and the consumption of performance are offered. 
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PANDELAERE, and Luk WARLOP (2007), Wanting a 
Bit(e) of Everything: Extending the Valuation Effect to 
Variety Seeking (October), 386-394. 


Markman and Brendl have demonstrated that individuals tend to re- 
gard as more valuable those objects that are able to satisfy an active 
desire. Building on their framework, we predicted that desire would 
enlarge the consideration set and, hence, affect variety-seeking ten- 
dencies in a product category. Our first study shows that hunger and 
visual food cues enhance variety seeking in food items. Further, by 
means of mediation analyses and a suppression manipulation (ex- 
posing participants to stale foods), we are able to show that this 
increase in variety-seeking results from an increased attractiveness in 
the food items. Our second study, where we generalize these findings 
by applying them to nonphysiological goals, produces evidence that 
the effect—the increase in variety seeking—is domain specific. 
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Effect of Temporal Frame on Information Considered 
in New Product Evaluation: The Role of Uncertainty 
(April), 897-913. 


Three experiments explore how presenting a new product launch as 
occurring in the future versus the past affects the information used 
to evaluate the product. When a launch is described as a future event, 
marketplace conditions and characteristics of the sponsoring company 
receive consideration, and both types of information influence eval- 
uations. However, with a past launch, only sponsor information re- 
ceives consideration and guides evaluations (experiments | and 2). 
This temporal frame effect is attenuated when certainty is primed, 
implying that the uncertainty associated with the future versus the 
past motivates more comprehensive use of available information in 
the future (experiment 3). 
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HAMILTON, Rebecca W. and Debora Viana THOMPSON 
(2007), Is There a Substitute for Direct Experience? 
Comparing Consumers’ Preferences after Direct and In- 
direct Product Experiences (December), 546-555. 


We show that direct product experiences (e.g., product trials) and 
indirect product experiences (e.g., reading a product description) re- 
sult in different levels of mental construal and product preferences. 
Study | demonstrates that increasing experiential contact with a prod- 
uct triggers more concrete mental construal and increases preferences 
for products that are easy to use relative to those that are more de- 
sirable but difficult to use. Studies 2 and 3 show that the effect of 
product experience can be attenuated by encouraging consumers to 
think concretely prior to product exposure and by asking consumers 
to choose products for others instead of themselves. 


HAMILTON, Ryan, Jiewen HONG, and Alexander 
CHERNEV (2007), Perceptual Focus Effects in Choice 
(August), 187-199. 


This article examines consumer choice as a function of the perceptual 
similarity of the options in the decision set. In particular, we examine 
a scenario in which a set of options is extended by adding alternatives 
that change its perceptual characteristics, increasing the salience of 
one of the options in the core set. In this context, we document that, 
contrary to normative predictions, perceptual focus can increase the 
choice share of one of the core options, even when the added alter- 
natives are dominated by both options in the core set. We further 
show that the observed effect is a function of consumers’ mode of 
information processing and is more pronounced in the context of 
intuitive (System 1) processing than analytic (System 2) processing. 
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HOLBROOK, Morris B. and Michela ADDIS (2007), Taste 
versus the Market: An Extension of Research on the 
Consumption of Popular Culture: A Re-Inquiry (Oc- 
tober), 415-424. 


Previous studies of cultural consumption have found a significant but 
weak relationship between expert judgment (EJ) and popular appeal 
(PA) and have suggested that this “little taste” phenomenon reflects 
a mediating role played by ordinary evaluation (OE) in diluting the 
association between EJ and PA. However, various weaknesses in this 
work have involved problems with sequential timing, nonindepend- 
ence of measurements, and contamination by market(ing)-related in- 
fluences. The present investigation of new data on motion pictures 
addresses these concerns to show that, when controlling for market 
success, consumers display aspects of “good taste” via indirect links 
from EJ to OE to PA. 
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HOLTZMAN, Leif see MOREWEDGE, Carey K. (Decem- 
ber 2007) 
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HONG, Jiewen and Angela Y. LEE (2008), Be Fit and Be 
Strong: Mastering Self-Regulation through Regulatory 
Fit (February), 682-695. 


This research examines the effect of regulatory fit on self-regulation. 
People experience regulatory fit when their strategy of goal pursuit 
fits (vs. conflicts) with their regulatory focus. Four experiments pro- 
vide support for the hypothesis that regulatory fit improves whereas 
regulatory nonfit impairs self-regulatory performance. These results 
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were obtained across multiple self-regulatory tasks that included a 
handgrip exercise to test physical endurance (experiment 1), a choice 
between a healthy and a decadent snack to test willpower in the face 
of temptation (experiments 2 and 3), and a health-related compliance 
decision to demonstrate self-regulation (experiment 4). Intensified 
motivation seems to be the mechanism underlying the regulatory fit 
effect. 
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AGRAWAL, and Durairaj) MAHESWARAN (2007), 
For Better or For Worse? Valenced Comparative Frames 
and Regulatory Focus (June), 57—65. 


Three experiments examine how prevention-focused and promotion- 
focused consumers evaluate the comparison brand and what infor- 
mation they anchor on in direct comparative ads framed positively 
or negatively. Negative (vs. positive) frames lead prevention-focused 
respondents to exhibit higher evaluations for the advertised brand and 
lower evaluations for the comparison brand. Under promotion focus, 
positive (vs. negative) frames lead to more favorable attitudes toward 
the advertised brand with no difference in attitudes for the comparison 
brand. Preference for consistency is posited as a possible process 
explanation. We also find an evaluation order effect: prevention-fo- 
cused (promotion-focused) individuals evaluate the comparison (ad- 
vertised) brand first. 
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Huifang MAO (2007), The Influence of Chronic and 
Situational Self-Construal on Categorization (June), 
66-76. 


Four studies, using chronic and situational self-construal, supported 
the proposition that individualists (collectivists) focus on within-cat- 
egory richness (between-category differentiation). Collectivists 
judged paired products as less similar than individualists did, but only 
at the higher level of a category hierarchy (studies | and 2). Further, 
collectivists were more context driven in product ratings in a cate- 
gorization task (study 3). Study 4 focused on high-level pairs and 
found that under high involvement, chronic self-construal dominated 
judgments. Under low involvement, chronic and situational construals 
interacted: individualists (collectivists) were less (more) amenable to 
the situational construal. Implications for self-construal and catego- 
rization research are discussed. 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris see CUNHA, Marcus, Jr. (April 
2008) 
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KARDES, Frank R., Bob M. FENNIS, Edward R. HIRT, 
Zakary L. TORMALA, and Brian BULLINGTON 
(2007), The Role of the Need for Cognitive Closure in 
the Effectiveness of the Disrupt-Then-Reframe Influence 
Technique (October), 377-385. 


The disrupt-then-reframe (DTR) influence technique involves con- 
fusing consumers with a disruptive message and then reducing am- 
biguity by reframing the message. Experiment | shows that the DTR 
technique increases retail sales in a supermarket setting. Experiment 
2 shows that the DTR technique increases the willingness to pay to 
join a student interest group. Experiment 3 shows that the DTR tech- 
nique increases student support for a tuition increase. The results also 
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show that the DTR effect increases as the need for closure increases 
and that disruption motivates consumers to embrace a reframed mes- 
sage that facilitates closure by reducing ambiguity. 

KIM, Kyeongheui and Joan MEYERS-LEVY (2008), Con- 
text Effects in Diverse-Category Brand Environments: 
The Influence of Target Product Positioning and Con- 
sumers’ Processing Mind-Set (April), 882-896. 


We investigate the apparent rarity of contrast effects in diverse-cat- 
egory contextual and target product settings. Three studies show that 
the direction of context effects depends on (a) whether target product 
positioning is abstract or concrete, (b) consumers’ adoption of an 
item-specific, similarity-focused relational or dissimilarity-focused re- 
lational processing mind-set, and (c) the magnitude of resources al- 
located to processing. We find that contrast effects emerge when an 
ambiguous target product is positioned concretely, not abstractly, and 
consumers employ relational, not item-specific, processing. A frame- 
work clarifies how and when each of the aforementioned factors 
shapes context effects, often in ways never before seen. 


KING, Tracey see WONG, Nancy (February 2008) 
KOZINETS, Robert V. (2008), Technology/Ideology: How 


Ideological Fields Influence Consumers’ Technology 
Narratives (April), 865-881. 


Through a systematic study of consumer narratives, this article models 
how technology ideologies influence consumer-level thought, speech, 
and action. Applying critical discourse analysis and articulation theory 
approaches, a semiotic square model represents the relations between 
Techtopian, Green Luddite, Work Machine, and Techspressive ideo- 
logical elements in an ideological field. The narratives of individual 
consumers move between ideological elements in ways suggested by 
the model’s semantic relations. The results reveal novel aspects of 
consumers’ dynamic relations to technology ideology and invite fur- 
ther investigations of technology and consumption ideology. 
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and Nonconscious Components of Superstitious Beliefs 
in Judgment and Decision Making (April), 783-793. 


Despite the large impact that superstitious beliefs have on the mar- 
ketplace, we currently know very little about their implications for 
consumer judgment and decision making. We document the existence 
of the influence of superstitious beliefs on consumer behavior and 
specify their conscious and nonconscious underlying properties. In 
particular, we show that superstitious beliefs have a robust influence 
on product satisfaction and decision making under risk. However, 
these effects are only observed when superstitious beliefs are allowed 
to work nonconsciously. Using a process-dissociation task, we further 
demonstrate the distinct conscious versus nonconscious components 
of the effect of superstition on decision making under risk. 


KRISHNA, Aradhna and Maureen MORRIN (2008), Does 


Touch Affect Taste? The Perceptual Transfer of Product 
Container Haptic Cues (April), 807-818. 


We develop a conceptual framework regarding the perceptual transfer 
of haptic or touch-related characteristics from product containers to 
judgments of the products themselves. Thus, the firmness of a cup 
in which water is served may affect consumers’ judgments of the 
water itself. This framework predicts that not all consumers are 
equally affected by such nondiagnostic haptic cues. Results from four 
studies show that consumers high in the autotelic need for touch 
(general liking for haptic input) are less affected by such nondi- 
agnostic haptic cues compared to consumers low in the autotelic need 
for touch. The research has many implications for product and pack- 
age design. 


KRISHNAMURTHY, Parthasarathy see NAGPAL, Anish 


(February 2008) 
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KRISHNAN, Shanker see DUHACHEK, Adam (October 
2007) 


L 


LABROO, Aparna A., Ravi DHAR, and Norbert 
SCHWARZ (2008), Of Frog Wines and Frowning 
Watches: Semantic Priming, Perceptual Fluency, and 
Brand Evaluation (April), 819-831. 


Three experiments show that semantic primes can enhance perceptual 
fluency, resulting in higher liking of the perceived product. Specifi- 
cally, semantic primes that cue the visual identifier of one of two 
products (e.g., a bottle of wine with a frog shown on the label) increase 
preference of the prime-compatible target over another target (e.g., a 
wine without a frog on the label). This is observed even when ex- 
posure to the target is limited to levels associated with perceptual 
encoding of the target (experiment 1). Semantic priming of constructs 
compatible with perceptual features of the target increases liking of 
the target (experiments 2 and 3), and increased liking of the target 
is mediated by the target’s increased visual appeal (experiment 3). 


LARAN, Juliano see CUNHA, Marcus, Jr. (April 2008) 
LAROCHE, Michel see MOURALI, Mehdi (August 2007) 
LEE, Angela Y. see HONG, Jiewen (February 2008) 
LEE, Myung-Soo see RATCHFORD, Brian T. (June 2007) 


LI, Xiuping (2008), The Effects of Appetitive Stimuli on 
Out-of-Domain Consumption Impatience (February), 
649-656. 


Earlier work in consumer research has documented the effect of ap- 
petitive stimuli (e.g., chocolate cookies) on a related consumption 
domain (e.g., eating). We argue that appetitive stimuli can lead to a 
change in temporal orientation and affect subsequent consumption 
impatience across domains. In a series of experiments, we find that 
consumers exposed to appetitive stimuli are more present oriented, 
more likely to choose smaller-sooner rewards or vice options, and 
more likely to make unplanned purchase decisions. 


LINDSEY, Charles see JAIN, Shailendra Pratap (June 2007) 
LOEWENSTEIN, George see RICK, Scott I. (April 2008) 


LOWREY, Tina M. and L. J. SHRUM (2007), Phonetic 
Symbolism and Brand Name Preference: A Re-Inquiry 
(October), 406-414. 


Two experiments investigated the effects of phonetic symbolism on 
brand name preference. Participants indicated preference for fictitious 
brand names for particular products (or for products with particular 
attributes) from word pairs that differed only on vowel sound (e.g., 
front vs. back vowels, or vowel sounds associated with positive vs. 
negative concepts). Participants preferred brand names more when 
the attributes connoted by the vowel sounds (e.g., small, sharp) were 
positive for a product category (e.g., convertible, knife), but they 
preferred the same names less when the attributes connoted were 
negative for a product category (e.g., sport utility vehicle, hammer). 
However, words with negative vowel sounds were least preferred 
regardless of product category or attribute. 


LUCE, Mary Frances see MILLER, Elizabeth Gelfand (Feb- 
ruary 2008) 


M 


MACINNIS, Deborah J. see DE MELLO, Gustavo (August 
2007) 
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MAHESWARAN, Durairaj see JAIN, Shailendra Pratap 


(June 2007) 


MALAVIYA, Prashant (2007), The Moderating Influence 
of Advertising Context on Ad Repetition Effects: The 
Role of Amount and Type of Elaboration (June), 32-40. 


Although several advertising studies report that message repetition 
leads to favorable evaluation of the advertised brand, a surprisingly 
large number of studies fail to find this repetition effect. This article 
investigates the influence of the advertising context in which the ad 
is presented on the repetition effect. The ad context, along with the 
ad content and individual differences in expertise, are found to in- 
fluence the type of elaboration (item-specific and relational elabo- 
ration) a message receives. Message repetition affects evaluation 
when the additional exposures facilitate the complementary genera- 
tion of these two types of elaboration of the ad message. When either 
type of elaboration dominates or when the message recipient spon- 
taneously generates the impoverished type of elaboration, the effect 
of ad repetition is not observed. These findings provide evidence for 
the distinct influence on evaluation of the amount and type of elab- 
oration that an advertising message receives. 


MAO, Huifang see JAIN, Shailendra Pratap (June 2007) 
MATHWICK, Charla, Caroline WIERTZ, and Ko DE 


RUYTER (2008), Social Capital Production in a Virtual 
P3 Community (April), 832-849. 


The purpose of this study is to examine the relational norms that 
determine social capital—an intangible resource embedded in and 
accumulated through a specific social structure. The social structure 
examined in this study is a virtual community created through text- 
based conversations oriented toward peer-to-peer problem solving 
(P3). Empirical results support the conceptualization of social capital 
as an index composed of the normative influences of voluntarism, 
reciprocity, and social trust. Membership length was found to mod- 
erate the virtual P3 community experience. Qualitative analysis of 
the community dialogue provides additional support for the charac- 
terization of virtual P3 activity as community based. 


MCGILL, Ann L. see AGGARWAL, Pankaj (December 


2007) 


MCGILL, Ann L. see RAMANATHAN, Suresh (December 


2007) 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan see ZHU, Rui (Juliet) (June 2007) 
MEYERS-LEVY, Joan and Rui (Juliet) ZHU (2007), The 


Influence of Ceiling Height: The Effect of Priming on 
the Type of Processing That People Use (August), 
174-186. 


This article demonstrates that variations in ceiling height can prime 
concepts that, in turn, affect how consumers process information. We 
theorized that when reasonably salient, a high versus low ceiling can 
prime the concepts of freedom versus confinement, respectively. 
These concepts, in turn, can prompt consumers’ use of predominately 
relational versus item-specific processing. Three studies found support 
for this theorizing. On a variety of measures, ceiling height-induced 
relational or item-specific processing was indicated by people’s re- 
liance on integrated and abstract versus discrete and concrete ideation. 
Hence, this research sheds light on when and how ceiling height can 
affect consumers’ responses. 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan see KIM, Kyeongheui (April 2008) 
MEYVIS, Tom and Alan D. J. COOKE (2007), Learning 


from Mixed Feedback: Anticipation of the Future Re- 
duces Appreciation of the Present (August), 200-211. 


Consumers can evaluate their past choices by comparing their ob- 
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tained outcome to other possible outcomes. We demonstrate that how 
people process this comparative feedback depends on whether they 
use it to prepare for future decisions. In particular, the anticipation 
of similar future choices increases consumers’ sensitivity to com- 
parisons with better alternatives and reduces their liking of the chosen 
option. Our findings indicate that forward-looking consumers selec- 
tively test the hypothesis that their current choice can be improved 
on and, as a result, disproportionately attend to the unfavorable com- 
parisons and fail to appreciate the value of their current choice. 


MILLER, Elizabeth Gelfand, Barbara E. KAHN, and Mary 


Frances LUCE (2008), Consumer Wait Management 
Strategies for Negative Service Events: A Coping Ap- 
proach (February), 635-648. 


In negative service environments, waiting time can serve to facilitate 
consumer coping. Consequently, the very wait management strategies 
(such as providing duration information or shortening the wait) that 
mitigate wait-based stress for nonnegative services may interfere with 
consumers’ efforts to cope with an upcoming negative event. We 
show that the effectiveness of wait management strategies is mod- 
erated by event valence and, further, by the individual’s coping ori- 
entation. Shortened wait times lead to increased stress for those using 
approach-oriented strategies (compared to avoidance), and duration 
information leads to increased stress for those using avoidance-ori- 
ented strategies. 


MOGILNER, Cassie, Jennifer L. AAKER, and Ginger L. 


PENNINGTON (2008), Time Will Tell: The Distant 
Appeal of Promotion and Imminent Appeal of Preven- 
tion (February), 670-681. 


What types of products are preferred when the purchase is immediate 
versus off in the distant future? Three experiments address this ques- 
tion by examining the influence of temporal perspective on evalua- 
tions of regulatory-framed products. The results reveal that when a 
purchase is about to be made, consumers prefer prevention- (vs. pro- 
motion-) framed products—an effect that is driven by the pain an- 
ticipated from potentially failing one’s looming purchasing goal. 
When a purchase is temporally distant, however, promotion- (vs. pre- 
vention-) framed products become more appealing—an effect that is 
driven by the anticipated pleasure from achieving one’s distant pur- 
chasing goal. Implications for the psychology of self-regulation, an- 
ticipated affect, and willpower are discussed. 


MONGA, Ashwani see SAINI, Ritesh (April 2008) 
MOREWEDGE, Carey K., Leif HOLTZMAN, and Nicholas 


EPLEY (2007), Unfixed Resources: Perceived Costs, 
Consumption, and the Accessible Account Effect (De- 
cember), 459-467. 


Consumption depletes one’s available resources, but consumers may 
be unaware of the total resources available for consumption and, 
therefore, be influenced by the temporary accessibility of resource 
accounts. Consistent with this possibility, consumers in four experi- 
ments perceived a unit of consumption to be smaller and consequently 
consumed more, when large resource accounts of money, calories, or 
time (e.g., the money in their savings account) were made temporarily 
accessible compared with when small resource accounts were made 
temporarily accessible (e.g., the money in their wallet). Manipulating 
the cognitive accessibility of resources available for consumption in- 
fluences both subjective judgment and behavior. 


MORRIN, Maureen see KRISHNA, Aradhna (April 2008) 
MOURALI, Mehdi, Ulf BOCKENHOLT, and Michel 


LAROCHE (2007), Compromise and Attraction Effects 
under Prevention and Promotion Motivations (August), 
234-247. 


This article examines the influence of consumers’ motivational ori- 
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entations on their susceptibilities to context effects. Prevention-fo- 
cused consumers were found to be more sensitive to the compromise 
effect and less sensitive to the attraction effect than promotion-focused 
consumers. In addition, the effects of promotion and prevention mo- 
tivations were amplified when consumers were asked to justify their 
choices. Finally, we found that products associated with a prevention 
concern are more attractive when presented as compromise than asym- 
metrically dominant options, whereas products associated with a pro- 
motion concern are more attractive when presented as asymmetrically 
dominant options than compromise options. 


MURRAY, Kyle B. and Gerald HAUBL (2007), Explaining 


Cognitive Lock-In: The Role of Skill-Based Habits of 
Use in Consumer Choice (June), 77-82. 


We introduce and test a theory of how the choices consumers make 
are influenced by skill-based habits of use—goal-activated automated 
behaviors that develop through the repeated consumption or use of 
a particular product. Such habits can explain how consumers become 
locked in to an incumbent product. The proposed theory characterizes 
how the amount of experience with the incumbent product, the oc- 
currence of usage errors while learning to use that product, and the 
goal that is activated at the time a choice is made interrelate to in- 
fluence consumer preference. The results of three experiments support 
the theory’s predictions. 


N 


NAGPAL, Anish and Parthasarathy KRISHNAMURTHY 


(2008), Attribute Conflict in Consumer Decision Making: 
The Role of Task Compatibility (February), 696-705. 


Past research holds that a decision between two unattractive alter- 
natives is more difficult thar one between two attractive alternatives. 
We argue that this conclusion may rest on the the task of “choosing” 
adopted in the past research. A task of choosing requires an attrac- 
tiveness judgment that is compatible with attractive alternatives but 
incompatible with unattractive alternatives. We test this thesis by 
reversing the compatibility using a reject task that requires judgment 
of unattractiveness. Two studies find that compatibility between al- 
ternative valence and task influences decision time, decision difficulty, 
attribute recall, and effort, underscoring the role of the task in the 
study of attribute conflict. 


NUNES, Joseph C. see FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. (June 2007) 


O 


OAKLEY, James L., Adam DUHACHEK, Subramanian 


BALACHANDER, and S. SRIRAM (2008), Order of 
Entry and the Moderating Role of Comparison Brands 
in Brand Extension Evaluation (February), 706-712. 


The current research proposes that order of entry moderates the impact 
of fit on brand extension evaluation. We conceptualize a model in 
which new brands enter the market dynamically, driving consumers 
to engage in differential processing as a function of pioneer and 
follower evaluation scenarios. We posit that consumers rely on sin- 
gular evaluative processing in pioneer contexts and comparative eval- 
uation in follower contexts, producing unique moderating effects 
based on the existence of comparison brands. Experimental results 
indicate that follower brands can actually benefit from comparison 
with pioneering brands that have a relatively lower fit with the ex- 
tension category. 


OTNES, Cele C. see FISCHER, Eileen (December 2007) 





P 


PAGE, Karen L. see SWAMINATHAN, Vanitha (August 
2007) 


PANDELAERE, Mario see GOUKENS, Caroline (October 
2007) 


PARK, Kiwan see PRIESTER, Joseph R. (June 2007) 


PENNINGTON, Ginger L. see MOGILNER, Cassie (Feb- 
ruary 2008) 


PETTY, Richard E. see PRIESTER, Joseph R. (June 2007) 


PHILLIPS, Joan M., Joel E. URBANY, and Thomas J. 
REYNOLDS (2008), Confirmation and the Effects of 
Valenced Political Advertising: A Field Experiment 
(April), 794-806. 


There are ongoing questions in the literature and in the field about 
why, in spite of voter dislike, negative advertising continues to get 
widespread usage in politics. In a field experiment that assessed re- 
sponses to actual ads shortly before the 2004 U.S. presidential elec- 
tion, we found that negative advertising produced more critical re- 
sponses than positive advertising even for the voters’ favored 
candidate. Yet, our findings suggest that the effects of negative ad- 
vertising are multidimensional; four different effects—reinforcement, 
backlash, defensive reactance, and position change—were identified. 
We discuss the costs and potential returns from these effects and the 
limitations of this study, and we propose directions for future research. 


PIETERS, Rik and Michel WEDEL (2007), Goal Control 
of Attention to Advertising: The Yarbus Implication 
(August), 224-233. 


An eye-tracking experiment with four processing goals and a free- 
viewing condition reveals goal control of attention even during a few 
seconds of self-paced ad exposure. An ad-memorization goal en- 
hanced attention to the body text, pictorial, and brand design objects. 
A brand-learning goal enhanced attention to the body text but si- 
multaneously inhibited attention to the pictorial design. This supports 
the thesis that ad informativeness is goal contingent. Differences in 
pupillary diameter between ad objects but not between processing 
goals reflect the pupil’s role in maintaining optimal vision. Impli- 
cations of the findings for advertising theory and avenues for future 
research are indicated. 


PRIESTER, Joseph R., Richard E. PETTY, and Kiwan 
PARK (2007), Whence Univalent Ambivalence? From 
the Anticipation of Conflicting Reactions (June), 11-21. 


The subjective experience of ambivalence results from possessing 
both positive and negative reactions. Why do individuals sometimes 
experience ambivalence when they possess only positive or only neg- 
ative reactions (i.e., univalent attitudes)? This research advances and 
provides support for the notion that anticipated conflicting reactions 
underlie such ambivalence. Anticipated conflicting reactions occur 
when an individual possesses no, or only a few, manifest conflicting 
reactions and yet anticipates that there may exist conflicting infor- 
mation of which they are unaware. Support is provided by three 
experiments in which anticipated conflicting reactions mediated the 


influence of amount of univalent information on feelings of 


ambivalence. 


QIU, Cheng and Catherine W. M. YEUNG (2008), Mood 
and Comparative Judgment: Does Mood Influence Ev- 
erything and Finally Nothing? (February), 657-669. 


Research indicates that mood can influence evaluation of a product 
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when considered in isolation. However, little is known about its in- 
fluence on comparisons among several alternatives. Four experiments 
assessed the nature of this influence. When evaluating each option 
individually upon encountering it, happy participants reported greater 
preferences for the first encountered option than unhappy participants. 
When withholding evaluations until having seen all options, however, 
happy participants reported greater preferences for the last encoun- 
tered option than unhappy participants. Which comparison strategy 
was employed, and consequently the impact of mood on preferences, 
depended on the similarity of choice alternatives in terms of ap- 
pearance versus descriptive features. 


R 


RAMANATHAN, Suresh and Patti WILLIAMS (2007), Im- 


mediate and Delayed Emotional Consequences of In- 
dulgence: The Moderating Influence of Personality Type 
on Mixed Emotions (August), 212-223. 


The majority of literature looking at self-control dilemmas has focused 
on short-term positive and long-term negative affective outcomes 
arising from indulgence. In two studies, we find evidence for more 
complex emotional responses after indulgent consumption. We show 
that consumers feel simultaneous mixtures of both positive and neg- 
ative emotions in response to indulgences and that the specific com- 
ponents of those emotional mixtures vary, depending on differences 
in individual impulsivity. Further, these mixtures are resolved differ- 
ently over time, leading to differences in subsequent choices. In ad- 
dition we show that more prudent consumers are likely to seize an 
opportunity to get rid of, or “launder,” their negative emotions after 
an indulgence by subsequently making utilitarian versus hedonic 
choices. 


RAMANATHAN, Suresh and Ann L. MCGILL (2007), 


Consuming with Others: Social Influences on Moment- 
to-Moment and Retrospective Evaluations of an Ex- 
perience (December), 506-524. 


Two studies examine differences in participants’ moment-to-moment 
and retrospective evaluations of an experience depending on whether 
they are alone or in the presence of another person. Findings support 
our hypotheses that joint consumption leads to similar patterns or 
“coherence” in moment-to-moment evaluations and that greater co- 
herence leads to more positive retrospective evaluations. We trace the 
emergence of coherence to processes of mimicry and emotional con- 
tagion in experiment | by comparing evaluations for pairs of partic- 
ipants who could see each other’s expression with pairs who could 
not do so and in experiment 2 by coding participants’ facial expres- 
sions and head movements for direct evidence of contagion. 


RAO, Akshay R. see CHEN, Haipeng (Allan) (October 


2007) 


RATCHFORD, Brian T., Debabrata TALUKDAR, and 


Myung-Soo LEE (2007), The Impact of the Internet on 
Consumers’ Use of Information Sources for Automo- 
biles: A Re-Inquiry (June), 111-119. 


Using three cohorts of data from field surveys of new car buyers in 
1990, 2000, and 2002, this study seeks to determine how the Internet 
fits into patterns of information search for recent car buyers. We 
believe that our study provides the most complete analysis to date of 
how the Internet is being integrated with other product information 
sources. Specifically, we find that the Internet substitutes for time 
spent at the dealer and time spent in negotiating prices. We also find 
that it substitutes for print third-party sources. Manufacturer/dealer 
Internet sources are the most widely used and appear to substitute 
the most for traditional sources. 


REDDEN, Joseph P. (2008), Reducing Satiation: The Role 


of Categorization Level (February), 624-634. 
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People usually like experiences less as they repeat them: they satiate. 
This research finds that people satiate less if they categorize the con- 
sumption episodes at lower levels. For instance, as people ate more 
jelly beans, their enjoyment declined less quickly when the candy 
was categorized specifically (e.g., cherry, orange) rather than gen- 
erally (e.g., jelly bean). Three studies demonstrate this “specificity 
effect” for people’s ratings of enjoyment both during and immediately 
after consumption. Process evidence shows that subcategorization fo- 
cuses people’s attention on differentiating aspects, making the epi- 
sodes seem less repetitive and consequently less satiating. 


REED, Americus, II see BOLTON, Lisa E. (February 2008) 
REYNOLDS, Thomas J. see PHILLIPS, Joan M. (April 


2008) 


RICK, Scott I., Cynthia E. CRYDER, and George 


LOEWENSTEIN (2008), Tightwads and Spendthrifts 
(April), 767-782. 


Consumers often behave differently than they would ideally like to 
behave. We propose that an anticipatory pain of paying drives “tight- 
wads” to spend less than they would ideally like to spend. “Spend- 
thrifts,” by contrast, experience too little pain of paying and typically 
spend more than they would ideally like to spend. This article intro- 
duces and validates the “spendthrift-tightwad” scale, a measure of 
individual differences in the pain of paying. Spending differences 
between tightwads and spendthrifts are greatest in situations that am- 
plify the pain of paying and smallest in situations that diminish the 
pain of paying. 


ROEHM, Michelle L. and Michael K. BRADY (2007), Con- 


sumer Responses to Performance Failures by High-Eq- 
uity Brands (December), 537-545. 


Two experiments explore conditions that mitigate negative customer 
reactions to high-equity brand failures. Results indicate that such 
brands fare best when responses are timed immediately after the fail- 
ure and when the failure is severe or there is substantial distraction 
present in the environment. When any cf these conditions are absent, 
high-equity brand evaluations appear to be adversely affected by a 
performance lapse. Implications, particularly for service brands, are 
discussed. 


ROTTENSTREICH, Yuval see BRENNER, Lyle (October 


2007) 


S 


SAINI, Ritesh and Ashwani MONGA (2008), How I Decide 


Depends on What I Spend: Use of Heuristics Is Greater 
for Time than for Money: A Re-Inquiry (April), 
914-922. 


We demonstrate that decision making is more heuristic in situations 
that involve spending time rather than money. Relative to participants 
in the money condition, those in the time condition show a higher 
propensity to choose a compromise option (experiment 1) and to rely 
on an arbitrary anchor (experiment 2). We propose that such heuristics 
are used more for time because, compared to monetary expenditures, 
temporal expenditures are harder to account for. Consistent with this 
proposition, when participants in both time and money conditions are 
primed to account for their expenditures, they no longer differ in their 
use of heuristics. The associated response times offer additional pro- 
cess evidence (experiment 3). 


SCHWARZ, Norbert see LABROO, Aparna A. (April 2008) 
SCOTT, Linda M. and Patrick VARGAS (2007), Writing 


with Pictures: Toward a Unifying Theory of Consumer 
Response to Images (October), 341-356. 
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Studies of response to advertising images follow parallel streams: one 
treats visuals as sensory data; the other, operating under rhetorical 
theory, presumes that images are communicative artifacts. By revis- 
iting a seminal article by Mitchell and Olson, we empirically dem- 
onstrate an alternative explanation for results under the sensory ap- 
proach, while also establishing the basis for complex statements like 
tropes. We argue that consumers read product attributes from pictures 
based on an emergent writing system made possible by recent com- 
munication technologies. Our theory is consistent with the historical 
record of communication technology and with the trajectory of re- 
search in fields that study writing systems. 


SHEN, Hao and Robert S. WYER JR. (2008), Procedural 
Priming and Consumer Judgments: Effects on the Im- 
pact of Positively and Negatively Valenced Information 
(February), 727-737. 


The cognitive procedure that people use to search for information 
about a product is influenced by the ease with which it comes to 
mind. Unrelated experiences can activate a search process that gov- 
erns the order in which favorable and unfavorable product descriptions 
are identified and the evaluations that are made on the basis of them. 
Five experiments examined the conditions in which these effects oc- 
cur. The effects of priming a search strategy on the attention to pos- 
itively or negatively valenced information are diametrically opposite 
to the effects of the semantic (e.g., attribute) concepts that are called 
to mind in the course of activating this strategy. 


SHRUM, L. J. see LOWREY, Tina M. (October 2007) 
SINGH, Surendra see FANG, Xiang (June 2007) 
SOMAN, Dilip see WERTENBROCH, Klaus (June 2007) 


SOMAN, Dilip see YEUNG, Catherine W. M. (October 
2007) 


SOOD, Sanjay see BRENNER, Lyle (October 2007) 


SRIRAM, S. see OAKLEY, James L. (February 2008) 


STEENKAMP, Jan-Benedict E. M. see DE JONG, Martijn 
G. (August 2007) 


STEWART, David W. see DE MELLO, Gustavo (August 
2007) 


SWAMINATHAN, Vanitha, Karen L. PAGE, and Zeynep 
GURHAN-CANLI (2007), “My” Brand or “Our” 
Brand: The Effects of Brand Relationship Dimensions 
and Self-Construal on Brand Evaluations (August), 
248-259. 


Consumer-brand relationships can be formed based on individual- or 
group-level connections. For example, a consumer’s relationship with 
a Mercedes may be based on the desire to express individual-level 
unique identity (e.g., self-concept connection), whereas a relationship 
with a local brand (e.g., Ford) may be based on a group-level patriotic 
national identity (e.g., country-of-origin connection). We suggest that 
the effects of self-concept connection and brand country-of-origin 
connection vary based on self-construal. Results across two studies 
reveal that, under independent self-construal, self-concept connection 
is more important. Under interdependent self-construal, brand coun- 
try-of-origin connection is more important. 


f 


TALUKDAR, Debabrata see RATCHFORD, Brian T. (June 
2007) 
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TANNER, Robin J., Rosellina FERRARO, Tanya L. 
CHARTRAND, James R. BETTMAN, and Rick VAN 
BAAREN (2008), Of Chameleons and Consumption: 
The Impact of Mimicry on Choice and Preferences 
(April), 754-766. 


This article investigates the effect of mimicry on consumer product 
consumption and appraisal. We propose and test two paths via which 
mimicry may influence product preferences. In the mimicking con- 
sumer path, we suggest that individuals automatically mimic the con- 
sumption behaviors of other people and that such mimicry then affects 
preferences toward the product(s) consumed. In the mimicked con- 
sumer path, we argue that being mimicked leads to increased pro- 
sociality, which affects preferences for products presented in dyadic 
interactions. Three studies confirm the two paths and suggest that 
mimicry can indeed influence product preferences. 


THOMPSON, Craig and Kelly TIAN (2008), Reconstruct- 
ing the South: How Commercial Myths Compete for 
Identity Value through the Ideological Shaping of Pop- 
ular Memories and Countermemories (February), 
595-613. 


This study explicates the coconstitutive relationships between com- 
mercial mythmaking and popular memory that arise through myth 
market competitions for identity value. We develop a genealogical 
analysis of the representational strategies and ideological rationales 
that two prominent New South mythmakers use to shape popular 
memories in relation to their competitive goals and to efface coun- 
termemories that contradict their mythologized representations. We 
then derive a conceptual model that highlights competitive, historical, 
and ideological influences on commercial mythmaking and their trans- 
formative effects on popular memory, which have not been addressed 
by prior theorizations of the meaning transfer process. 


THOMPSON, Craig J. and Gokcen COSKUNER-BALLI 
(2007), Countervailing Market Responses to Corporate 
Co-optation and the Ideological Recruitment of Con- 
sumption Communities (August), 135-152. 


From a conventional theoretical standpoint, the corporatization of the 
organic food movement is an example of co-optation. Co-optation 
theory conceptualizes the commercial marketplace as an ideological 
force that assimilates the symbols and practices of a counterculture 
into dominant norms. Our alternative argument is that co-optation 
can generate a countervailing market response that actively promotes 
the oppositional aspects of a counterculture attenuated by the process 
of commercial mainstreaming. To develop this theoretical argument, 
we analyze community-supported agriculture, which has emerged in 
response to the corporate co-optation of the organic food movement. 
We conclude by discussing how tacit political ideologies structure 
consumption communities. 
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We conduct an ethnographic case study of poor migrant women living 
in a Turkish squatter to explore how consumer acculturation operates 
in this important context. Poor migrants have no choice but to engage 
Turkish consumer culture because it is hegemonic and it conflicts 
ideologically with their village culture, and they do so with few re- 
sources. Our dominated consumer acculturation model specifies three 
modes of acculturation structured by this context: migrants reconsti- 
tute their village culture in the city, shutting out the dominant ide- 
ology; or they collectively pursue the dominant ideology as a myth 
through ritualized consumption; or they give up on both pursuits, 
resulting in a shattered identity project. 
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A central idea in marketing and diffusion research is that influen- 
tials—a minority of individuals who influence an exceptional number 
of their peers—are important to the formation of public opinion. Here 
we examine this idea, which we call the “influentials hypothesis,” 
using a series of computer simulations of interpersonal influence pro- 
cesses. Under most conditions that we consider, we find that large 
cascades of influence are driven not by influentials but by a critical 
mass of easily influenced individuals. Although our results do not 
exclude the possibility that influentials can be important, they suggest 
that the infiuentials hypothesis requires more careful specification and 
testing than it has received. 
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Money illusion research shows that the nominal (face) value of money 
affects consumer perceptions of its real value. Recent mixed finaings 
on consumer valuations in different currencies suggest that the un- 
derlying anchoring and adjustment processes are complex. We de- 
velop a framework to identify boundary conditions that specify the 
direction of anchoring effects on valuations in different currencies. 
Consumers anchor on the numerosity of the nominal difference be- 
tween prices and salient referents (e.g., budgets) when evaluating 
transactions. Support for our framework comes from a series of ex- 
periments that evoke different reference standards. We discuss im- 
plications and opportunities for future research. 
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Research on priming effects has shown that primes with widely shared 
associations (i.e., stereotypes) affect the subsequent behavior of peo- 
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ple in consistent ways (i.e., acting stereotypically). In this article, we Y 
present two experiments that show that the same primed construct 

can have different effects on the subsequent choices of different 
groups of people. These differences in effects are attributable to the 
groups having different prime associations. These results highlight 
the importance of understanding unique, personal associations to 
primes and suggest that segmentation is also important for predicting 
nonconsciously influenced choices. 
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The duration heuristic refers to the tendency to evaluate services based 
on their duration rather than on their content. We propose that con- 
sumers rely on the duration heuristic because it simplifies the eval- 
uation process. In particular, the duration heuristic is most likely to 
be seen when the duration of the service experience is evaluable 
relative to other features and when duration is considered in relation 
to price. Across four experiments and a field study, we (a) provide 
demonstrations of the duration heuristic, (b) illustrate the biases that 
result as a consequence of its use, and (c) identify conditions under 
which consumers are more likely to use the heuristic. 


Past research finds that consumers exhibit weak self-brand connec- 
tions to brands associated with out-groups. We extend this work by 
demonstrating that products associated with dissociative reference 
groups have a greater impact on consumers’ negative self-brand con- 
nections, product evaluations, and choices than do products associated 
with out-groups more generally. In addition, both situational priming 
and chronic identification with one’s in-group moderate the avoidance 
of products associated with dissociative reference groups. Further, we 
demonstrate the conditions under which dissociative influence does 
not occur and discuss the implications of the research. yo 
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A study of breast cancer screening and treatment decisions suggests 
that risk understandings are influenced by the dominant illness nar- 
rative of restitution within Anglo-Western cultures. Restitution stories 
reflect the cultural values of personal responsibility and control in 
combating disease and returning to a life of normalcy. In the context 
of breast cancer, individuals seek restitution by following the dictums 
of biomedicine, which promotes early detection as prevention, ag- 
gressive treatment as cure, and reconstructive surgery as concealment. 
Our findings suggest that these risk understandings contribute to the 
consumption of health-care interventions that exceeds medical guide- 
lines in this country. 
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We propose that, in the pursuit of ongoing goals, optimistic expec- 
tations of future goal pursuit have greater impact on immediate actions 
than do less optimistic considerations, such as retrospections on past 
goal pursuit or less optimistic expectations. Further, we propose that 
the direction of the impact is determined by the framing of goal 
pursuit: it motivates goal-congruent actions when goal pursuit is 
framed as commitment to the goal but motivates goal-incongruent 
actions when the pursuit is framed as progress toward the goal. Four 
studies provided consistent support for the proposed hypothesis. 
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Effect of Mind-Sets on Consumer Decision Strategies 
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When consumers consider their preference for one of a set of products 
without having decided whether or not they want to buy something, 
they develop a “which-to-buy” mind-set that increases their likelihood 
of making a purchase both in the situation at hand and in subsequent 
unrelated situations. The effect of this mind-set is evident regardless 
of the commonality of the alternatives’ features and regardless of 
whether or not the purchase decision is revocable. The mind-set that 
is induced by stating preferences in one situation influences the 
thoughts that people generate in response to other unrelated situations 
they encounter subsequently and consequently affects their actual 
purchase behavior in these situations. 


Much research has explained regulatory focus effects via the alter- 
native psychological states (eagerness vs. vigilance) people experi- 
ence when they adopt different regulatory foci. This article identifies 
for the first time the cognitive mechanism that underlies regulatory 
focus effects. We propose that promotion-focus individuals engage 
in relational elaboration, which entails identifying commonalities or 
abstract relationships among disparate items. In contrast, prevention- 
focus individuals engage in item-specific elaboration, which involves 
focusing on specific attributes of each item independent of others. 
Results support our theorizing by demonstrating that promotion-focus 
(prevention-focus) individuals exhibit enhanced performance on tasks 
that require relational (item-specific) elaboration. 
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